William  L.  Woodfin,  Jr 


It's  that  time  of  year  when  the 
leaves  are  changing,  the  evening 
air  has  a  welcome  chill  to  it,  and 
the  smell  of  autumn  is  all  around 
us.  For  these  and  many  other  rea- 
sons, this  is  absolutely  one  of  my 
favorite  times  of  the  year,  not  to 
mention  the  fact  that  hunting  sea- 
son is  nearly  upon  us.  As  I  make 
preparations,  checking  gear, 
cleaning  my  gun,  and  marking  off 
my  calendar,  the  excitement 
builds  as  emother  season  unfolds. 
For  me  hunting  provides  not  just 
the  pleasure  of  putting  food  on 
my  own  table,  but  also  the  satis- 
faction of  feeding  others  through 
programs  like  Hunters  for  the 
Hungry.  October  hunting  also 
means  time  spent  enjoying  the 
tranquility  and  peace  of  the 
woods,  as  well  as  catching  up 
with  old  friends  and  making  new 
ones.  This  is  a  time  to  remember 
great  hunts  from  the  past  and  to 
look  forward  to  the  future.  And 
from  all  indications,  the  future  is 
looking  brighter  every  year. 

Over  the  past  few  years 
hunters  have  experienced  some  of 
the  best  deer,  bear,  and  turkey  har- 
vests since  the  Department  of 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  has 
been  keeping  records.  Liberal  ei- 
ther-sex  deer  hunting  regulations 
and  bag  limits  enacted  over  the 
past  10  years  or  so  were  designed 
to  stabilize  and /or  reduce  the 
deer  herd  over  much  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. With  the  support  that 
we  receive  from  our  hunting  com- 
munity, we  have  been  able  to  do 
the  kind  of  research  needed  to  bet- 
ter understand,  and  therefore  bet- 
ter manage,  our  big  game  species. 
This  has  resulted  in  the  success  of 
the  deer  management  plan  and 


the  successful  restoration  of  wild 
turkeys,  along  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  black  bear  manage- 
ment plan. 

Hunting  has  always  been  a 
cherished  tradition  in  Virginia,  a 
family  activity.  As  we  pass  down 
this  tradition,  the  Department 
continually  emphasizes  that  safe 
and  responsible  hunting  should 
always  come  first.  Before  heading 
out  to  the  woods,  we  urge  you  to 
take  the  time  to  read  the  Hunting 
&  Trapping  in  Virginia  regulation 
booklet.  The  digest  is  available 
free  of  charge  from  our  license 
agents,  from  our  offices,  or  by  call- 
ing the  Department's  public  infor- 
mation line  at  1-804-367-9369.  It 
can  also  be  viewed  on  our  web 
site  at  www.dgif.state.va.us. 

Since  safety  is  such  an  impor- 
tant part  of  a  successful  hunt,  we 
ask  that  you  remember  these  es- 
sential guidelines — always  identi- 
fy your  target  and  beyond  before 
pulling  the  trigger;  treat  every 
firearm  as  if  it  were  loaded;  and 
wear  blaze  orange.  During  gener- 
al  firearms  season  for  deer, 
hunters  and  those  accompanying 
hunters  are  legally  required  to 
wear  blaze  orange.  Proper  blaze 
orange  clothing  is  vital  to  safety 
when  afield.  While  there  are  few 
exceptions  to  the  blaze  orange 
rule — muzzleloader  season,  wa- 
terfowl hunting,  participants  in 
hunting  dog  field  trials,  and  fox 
hunters  on  horseback  without 
firearms — being  visible  and  being 
seen  are  perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant guidelines  of  hunter  safety. 

Information  about  seasons, 
bag  limits,  forecasts,  and  places  to 
hunt  is  available  in  the  latest  issue 
of  the  Hunting  Guide.  This  free 


publication  can  also  be  obtained 
from  license  agents,  our  offices,  or 
by  giving  us  a  call.  Finding  the 
right  place  to  hunt,  whether  it's 
one  of  our  Wildlife  Management 
Areas,  the  National  Forest,  mili- 
tary installations,  or  private  land, 
is  critical  to  having  a  successful 
hunt.  From  year  to  year  the  way 
we  maintain  our  relationships 
with  landowners  can  make  or 
break  access  to  a  great  place  to 
hunt.  When  visiting  one  of  the 
many  areas  open  to  public  hunting 
or  when  asking  for  permission  to 
hunt  private  property,  remember 
access  is  a  privilege,  and  you 
should  always  respect  the  wishes 
of  the  landowner. 

So  enjoy  all  that  our  wonderful 
Commonwealth  has  to  offer  dur- 
ing the  upcoming  fall  months. 
With  an  abundance  of  wildlife  and 
so  many  opportunities  here  in  Vir- 
ginia, we  can  look  forward  to 
many  safe  and  rewarding  experi- 
ences. 
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James  S.  Gilmore  III,  Governor 
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a  photo  essay  by 
King  Montgomery 

Huntley  Meadows  Park, 
1,424  pristine  wetland 
acres  located  in  Fairfax 
County's  Hybla  Valley  between 
Alexandria  and  Springfield,  is  a 
unique  wildlife  habitat  surrounded 
by  a  large  metropolitan  area  and  a 
whole  lot  of  people.  A  true  oasis  in 


suburbia,  it  offers  wildlife-watch- 
ing, a  place  to  enjoy  the  outdoors, 
and  sense  of  tranquility  that  could 
be  its  most  distinguishing  feature. 

The  park  contains  over  200 
species  of  birds  including  shore- 
birds  and  waterfowl,  69  species  of 
butterflies,  22  kinds  of  dragonflies 
and  8  types  of  damselflies,  34  differ- 
ent mammal  species,  30  varieties  of 
reptiles  and  amphibians,  23  species 
of  fish,  and  countless  types  of  in- 
sects. Huntley  Meadows  is  a  heav- 


enly slice  of  an  unfettered  nature  in  a 
sea  of  humanity.  It  is  a  special  place 
where  reverent  visitors  find  ample 
fascination  in  all  nature  has  to  offer, 
and  they  move  quietly  to  preserve 
the  hush. 

For  more  information,  call  Hunt- 
ley Meadows  Park  at  (703)  768-2525 
or  see  the  Web  site  at  www.fairfax. 
va.us/ parks/ huntley.htm.    D 

King  Montgomery  lives  in  Northern  Virginia 
and  is  a  frequent  contributor  to  Virginia 
Wildlife. 
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Deer  hunters  looldng  for  a  new 
challenge  in  gun  hunting  can  find 

it  in  muzzleloading  rifles. 

The  satisfaction  of  hunting  with  a 

single  shot  frontloading  rifle  is  a 

challenge  that  over  100,000 
Virginians  are  enjoying  each  year. 


r 


by  Denny  Quaiff 


Ten 

Tips  for 

A  More 

Enjoyable 

Black 

Poivder 

Hunting 

Experience 


It  was  opening 
day  of  last 
year's  special 
early  muzzle- 
loading  sea- 
son. My  stand 
was  located  on  the 
edge  of  a  narrow,  hardwood  ridge 
that  bordered  a  10-year-old  pine 
plantation,  which  created  a  natural 
funnel  that  ran  into  an  open  creek 
bottom.  A  light  southern  wind  blow- 
ing in  my  face  was  perfect  for  the 
hunt,  and  several  large  rubs  that 
were  visible  from  my  tree  stand 
helped  boost  my  confidence  level. 

I  hadn't  been  in  my  afternoon 
stand  more  than  30  minutes  when 
all  of  a  sudden  a  doe  came  bustin' 
out  of  the  pine  thicket  with  a  wide 
rack  buck  on  her  trail.  The  two  ani- 
mals ran  straight  away  from  me 
without  offering  any  shot  opportu- 


nity. In  less  than  a 
minute  I  spotted  the 
doe  running  back 
up  the  ridge  with 
the  buck  in  hot  pur- 
suit. With  only  a 
split  second  to  make 
a  decision  I  decided 
the  buck  was  a 
shooter.  I  could  see 
that  he  had  at  least 
8-points  with  an 
antler  spread  well 
past  his  ears.  The 
chase  came  to  an 
abrupt  halt  when 
©socciay  both  animals 
stopped  60  yards  off  my  left  shoul- 
der. Without  hesitation  my  muzzle- 
loading  rifle  roared,  and  when  the 
smoke  finally  cleared,  I  could  plain- 
ly see  that  my  opening  day  prize 
was  in  the  bag. 

The  thrill  of  being  in  the  woods 
chasing  whitetails  in  the  fall  of  the 
year  with  a  black  powder  rifle  is  a 
demanding  challenge.  The  follow- 
ing ten  tips  are  things  that  begin- 
ners, and  veteran  muzzleloaders 
alike,  can  use  when  preparing  for 
opening  day.  Hopefully,  they  will 
offer  some  new  ideas  and  contribute 
to  your  success  this  year. 


Deciding  on  a 

Muzzleloading 

Deer  Rifle 

In  today's  marketplace  the  selection 
of  quality  muzzleloading  rifles  has 
never  been  better.  Hunters  Wanting  to 
get  started  muzzleloading  may  be  over- 
whelmed with  all  of  the  rifles  on  display 
at  their  local  dealer.  When  making  a  de- 
cision on  which  type  of  smokepole  best 
fits  your  needs  hunters  should  ask  some 
basic  questions. 

Wliat  price  best  fits  your  budget?  The 
one  thing  that  is  always  a  major  factor 
when  shopping  for  a  new  muzzleloader 
is  the  cost.  However,  let  me  suggest  you 
never  give  up  on  quality  to  save  a  few 
dollars.  Most  of  the  top  manufacturers 
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Today's  modem  muzzleloader  deserves  much 
of  the  credit  for  bringing  so  many  people  into 
the  sport.  Above:  The  long  barrel  flintlock  rifle 
is  considered  a  part  of  our  early  American  his- 
tory. Below;  Fortunately  Virginians  can  make 
their  own  choice  and  decide  which  type  of 
rifle  best  fits  their  hunting  style. 

have  several  different  models  on  hand  in  differ- 
ent price  ranges  to  meet  most  needs. 

Will  my  new  rifle  meet  the  Virginia  Department  of 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries'  (VDGIF)  game  law  reg- 
ulations? A  muzzleloader  must  be  a  single  shot, 
flintlock,  or  percussion  ignition  rifle  that  must 
load  from  the  muzzle  of  the  gun.  It  must  be  .45 
caliber  or  larger  and  able  to  fire  only  a  single  bul- 
let or  saboted  bullet  that  is  a  .38  caliber  or  larger 
projectile. 

What  caliber  is  best  for  hunting  white-tailed  deer? 
It  is  my  opinion,  after  taking  more  than  20 
whitetaiils  and  some  of  the  western  big  game  an- 
imals with  muzzleloading  rifles,  the  .50  caliber 
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would  be  the  best  all  around  choice. 
Some  of  the  newly  designed  .45  cal- 
iber, in-line  ignition  rifles  have  test- 
ed to  be  a  little  flatter  shooting  and 
the  .54  caliber  will  generate  more 
knock-down  power.  However,  for 
hunters  looking  for  one  rifle  to  do 
the  overall  job,  the  .50  caliber  is  hard 
to  beat. 

WJiat  type  of  black  powder  rifle  best 
suits  my  hunting  style?  The  first  thing 
you  must  decide  is  if  you  want  a 
flintlock  or  percussion  rifle.  Your 
next  decision  is  if  you  prefer  a  side- 
lock  or  in-line  ignition  system. 
Many  of  the  hunters  today  who  use 
the  more  traditional  side-lock  per- 
cussion or  flintlock  rifles  enjoy  reliv- 
ing a  bit  of  American  history.  On  the 
other  hand  in-line  rifles  are  more 
user  friendly  and  deserve  much  of 
the  credit  for  bringing  so  many  new- 
comers into  the  sport.  I  would  en- 
courage readers  to  visit  their  local 
gun  dealer  or  call  some  of  the  manu- 
facturers direct  and  discuss  your  op- 
tions. Remember  your  new  muzzle- 
loading  rifle  will  become  your  new 
hunting  partner. 


Open  Sights  or  Scopes 

Most  muzzleloading  rifles  come 
equipped  with  open  sights  from  the 
factory.  There  are  a  number  of  com- 
panies that  specialize  in  making  re- 
placement sights  to  fit  most  of  the 
models  on  the  market  today.  I  regard 
this  as  a  personal  preference  and 
would  suggest  that  black  powder 
shooters  talk  with  an  expert  at  one  of 
the  local  gun  shops  or  call  the  manu- 
facturer in  question. 

Ever  since  the  regulation  was 
changed  to  allow  scopes  on  muzzle- 
loaders  in  1995,  I  have  witnessed 
more  and  more  hunters  change 
over.  I  am  a  member  of  two  hunt 
clubs  and  do  not  know  of 
any  members  who  are  not 
currently  hunting  with 
telescopic  sights. 

When  shopping  for  a 
scope  never  cut  cost  for 
quality.  The  optics  on  any  hunting 
rifle  are  just  as  important  as 
the  rifle.  A  hunter  ^ean  shoot 


no  better  than  he  or  she  can  see.  Top- 
notch  scopes  provide  an  advantage 
under  low  light  conditions  when 
whitetails  are  on  the  move  and 
could  make  the  difference  for  a  buck 
of  a  lifetime. 


Bullets  and  Powder 

There  are  three  basic  types  of 
muzzleloader  bullets  designed  for 
muzzleloading  rifles.  The  round 
ball,  conical  bullet,  and  saboted  bul- 
let. 

Riflemen  who  hunt  with  round 
ball  loads  rely  on  superb  accuracy 
and  pinpoint  shot  placement.  The 
round  ball  starts  off  with  less  energy 
than  the  much  heavier  conical  bullet 
and  loses  energy  at  a  more  rapid  rate 


Flintlock  hunters  carry  two  pow- 
der horns.  The  big  horn  is  usually 
loaded  with  FFG  for  the  barrel. 
The  small  horn,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  loaded  with  a  much  hot- 
ter charge  of  FFFFG  for  the  flash 
pan,  which  ignites  the  long  bar- 
rel rifle. 

than  the  saboted  bullet  that  is  ballis- 
tically  more  efficient. 

Always  make  sure  that  your 
muzzleloader  has  a  barrel  with  a  ri- 
fling twist,  which  achieves  the  best 
results  with  the  type  of  projectile 
you  plan  to  hunt  with.  Check  with 
the  manufacturer  of  the  rifle  that 
you  plan  to  purchase  to  determine  if 
bullets  are  available  across  the 
counter  or  if  the  rifle  has  been  de- 
signed to  only  shoot  their  bullets. 

If  a  modem,  in-line  muzzleloader 
is  your  choice  don't  expect  it  to  shoot 
the  patched  round  ball  load  that  per- 
forms best  from  a  barrel  with  a  slow 
twist  of  one-tum-in  60  to  66  inches. 
By  the  same  token  if  your  desire  is  to 
hunt  with  a  more  traditional  style 
rifle  don't  expect  it  to  work  well 
with  a  saboted  or  elongated  conical 
bullet  that  is  made  for  a  much  faster 
twisting  barrel  that  ranges  from  one- 
tum-in  20  to  48  inches.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  do  your  homework  (in  ad- 
vance) and  not  be  disappointed  after 
you  spend  your  hard-earned 
money. 
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when  it  comes  to  powder  for 
your  muzzleloader  there  are  two 
basic  types:  black  powder  and  Py- 
rodex. 

Black  powder  that  was  used  by 
Davey  Crockett  and  Daniel  Boone  is 
listed  today  as  a  Class  A  explosive. 
Pyrodex  on  the  other  hand  is  a  flam- 
mable solid,  defined  to  render  lower 
pressures  than  pure  black  powder 
products,  making  it  safer  to  load  and 
shoot  in  muzzleloading  rifles.  Py- 
rodex is  also  more  acceptable  by  the 
fire  marshall  for  storage,  resulting  in 
more  gun  dealers  having  the  pow- 
der on  hand.  The  availability  of  this 
black  powder  substitute  has  made  it 
the  most  widely  used  powder  for 
frontloading  guns  today. 

Pyrodex,  which  is  manufactured 
by  Hodgdon  Powder  Company, 
opened  up  an  all  new  world  to  black 


nitNobel 


powder 
hunting  in  1976. 
In  more  recent 
years  the  compa- 
ny has  introduced  its  powder  for  the 
in-line  shooter  in  pre-formed  50  and 
30  grain  pellets.  The  pellets  are  sized 
for  .45  and  .50  caliber  muzzleload- 
ers.  The  convenience  of  the  new  pro- 
pellant  will  be  obvious  to  the  shoot- 
er as  soon  as  he  or  she  tries  it. 

I  have  personally  tried  both  black 
powder  and  Pyrodex  in  several  dif- 
ferent rifles  and  have  found  very  lit- 
tle difference  in  the  performance 
when  shot  from  a  clean  barrel.  How- 
ever, Pyrodex  offers  an  advantage 
over  black  powder  when  it  comes  to 
fouling,  and  fouling  is  a  major  factor 
when  it  comes  to  accuracy.  Pyrodex 
has  been  my  choice  for  muzzle- 
loader  hunting  siiice  1990. 
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Caps  and  Priiners 

The  efficiencv  of  any  percussion 
muzzleloading  rifle  starts  with  the 
ignition  system.  Most  percussion 
muzzleloading  rifles  come  with  a 
nipple  fitted  for  a  number  11  cap. 
Manufacturers  looking  for  "hotter" 
ignition  charges  have  gone  to  the 
bigger  musket  cap,  and  some  in-line 
rifles  are  built  to  take  a  209  shotgun 
primer. 

Chronograph  tests  have  shown 
that  the  musket  cap  will  generate 
more  fps  (feet  per  second)  than  the 
number  11  cap,  and  the  latest  idea 
using  the  209  shotgtm  primer  does 
an  even  better  job.  Hunters  looking 
for  the  very  best  results  should 
never  take  their  black  powder  rifle's 
ignition  system  lightly. 

Let  me  recommend  the  German 
made  Dynamil  Nobel  for  the 
number  11  or  musket  cap  per- 
.,.,'■•,         cussion  rifles.  The  in-line 
muzzleloaders,  designed 
to  take  the  209  shotgun 
primers,  seem  to  produce 
about  the  same  results 
from  Remington,  Win- 
chester, or  CCI. 


Range  Work 

Spending  time  on  the  range  dur- 
ing the  off  season  can  be  some  of  the 
best  time  spent  when  preparing  for 
the  muzzleloading  season.  Range 
work  is  when  hunters  can  decide 
what  load  performs  best  in  their 
rifle.  This  valuable  time  not  only  will 
make  sure  that  your  smokepole  is 
sighted  in  properly,  it  will  also  let  the 
shooters  become  more  comfortable 
with  their  rifle. 

Although  I  prefer  to  shoot  from  a 
rest  whenever  possible,  hunters 
must  be  prepared  for  offhand  shots 
when  the  animal  is  close.  Several  of 

Modern  muzzleloading  has 
become  best  known  for  its  in-line 
ignition  system.  The  overall 
handling  of  the  rifle  is  more  user 
friendly  and  has  attracted  more 
youth  and  women  to  the  sport  of 
black  powder  hunting. 


0 

1 

The  author  sighting  in  his  modern 
muzzeloading  rifle  before  the 
hunting  season. 

the  wall-hangers  that  I  have  taken 
with  black  powder  were  standing, 
off  hand  shots. 

Bench  work  is  important  for  get- 
ting your  rifle  zeroed  in,  and  practic- 
ing shots  from  different  positions  is 
a  must.  I  would  compare  this  to  a 
golfer.  If  every  shot  was  in  the  fair- 
way the  golfer  would  never  need  to 
practice  from  the  sand  trap. 


Guard  Against 

Misfires 

and  Follow  Loading 

Instructions 

Before  loading  your  muzzleload- 
ing rifle  always  diy  fire  at  least  three 
percussion  caps  or  shotgun  primers 
to  make  sure  that  all  moisture  and 
cleaning  solvents  have  been  re- 
moved. 


^  ■  r- 


«»^. 


when  loading  the  rifle,  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  bullet  is  seated  firm- 
ly on  the  powder  charge.  Any  air 
space  between  the  powder  and  bul- 
let becomes  an  obstructed  bore.  Fir- 
ing a  frontloader  under  these  condi- 
tions could  cause  injury  to  the  shoot- 
er or  another  person  looking  on. 


When  hunting 
with  a  percussion  rifle 
one  must  carry  a  caper.  The 
hunter  must  have  a  short  ball 
starter  and  several  quick-load  tubes 
with  the  powder  pre-measured  and 
bullet  ready.  This  should  get  even 
the  most  serious  hunter  through  the 
day. 

Black  powder  hunters  have  al- 
ways relied  on  their  "possibles"  bag. 
If  I  were  to  suggest  two  additions  for 
the  modem  day  hunter,  it  would  be 
a  quality  set  of  binoculars  and  range 
finder  for  shot  accuracy. 


Reloading  in 
the  Field 

Being  prepared  for  a  follow  up 
shot  under  hunting  conditions  can 
be  critical.  Witli  practice  hunters  can 
consistently  reload  their  rifle  and  be 
ready  for  a  second  shot  in  15  sec- 
onds. 

With  the  handy,  quick-load  tubes 
that  allow  the  muzzleloader  to  read- 
ily carry  bullet  and  powder  in  one 
container,  reloading  in  the  field  is 
much  simpler.  Reloading  tubes  are 
inexpensive.  Never  leave  home 
without  several  in  you  hunting  coat. 


Cle 


aJl^^Wi 


»ur  Rifle 


My  wife  thinks  it's  funny  when  I 
clean  my  muzzleloader.  She  says, 
"Are  you  going  to  wash  your  gun 
tonight."  To  say  that  cleaning  a  black 
powder  rifle  is  messy  is  an  under- 
statement. If  I  have  been  to  the  range 


Accessories 

Over  the  past  decade,  manufac- 
turers have  continued  adding  more 
gadgets  to  the  list  of  muzzleloading 
accessories.  Keeping  this  in  mind, 
we  will  stick  with  what  I  consider 
the  important  necessities  that  I  have 
personally  tested. 

Hunters  must  have  a  way  to  carry 
their  powder  in  the  deer  woods.  The 
buckskinners  prefer  pioneer  style 
powder  horns.  I  use  a  pistol  flask 
that  is  more  convenient  to  carry  and 
will  handle  more  powder  than  one 
would  shoot  in  an  entire  season. 

Another  must  is  a  powder  meas- 
urer. In  order  to  expect  the  best  in 
performance  hunters  must  have 
consistent  powder  measurements.  I 
purchased  my  powder  measurer 
more  than  10  years  ago  and  it  still 
serves  me  well. 


The  special  muzzleloading  seasons 
attract  two  groups  of  hunters — the  sc 
modern  day  muzzleloader  and  the   3 
reenactment  buckskinner  > 
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and  shot  a  dozen  times  or  made  one 
clean  shot  on  a  whitetail,  the  rifle  is 
thoroughly  cleaned  when  I  get 
home. 

Modern  black  powder  solvents 
have  made  this  much  less  of  a  chore. 
Pyrodex  Easy  Clean,  Rusty  Duck 
Black-Off,  Hoppe's  No.  9,  and 
Moose  Milk  are  a  few  of  the  old 
standbys  that  have  been  on  the  mar- 
ket for  some  time.  However,  if  you 
really  want  a  clean  black  powder 
rifle  use  hot,  soapy  water  to  break 
down  the  fouling.  The  old  mountain 
man  had  nothing  but  water  to  clean 
the  barrel  of  his  rifles.  This  pioneer 
practice  works  well,  and  it  is  my 
preference. 

Keeping  your  muzzleloading 
rifle  clean  is  important.  Black  pow- 
der residue  is  corrosive,  so  don't  for- 
get to  thoroughly 
clean  your  rifle  be- 
fore storage.  With 
proper  care  your 
smokepole  will 
last  a  lifetime. 


Cleaning  your  black  powder  rifle 
after  firing  it  will  help  to  protect  it 
from  the  corrosive  effects  of  black 
powder  and  will  keep  your  rifle  in 
good  working  order  for  years  to 
come. 


Safety 

^om^safety  rules  and  handling  of 
a  firearm  should  always  be  a  priori- 
ty. However,  there  are  additional 
things  that  come  into  play  with 
muzzleloaders  that  do  not  apply  to 
other  types  of  firearms. 

Black  powder,  Pyrodex,  percus- 
sion caps,  and  shotgun  primers  are 
all  explosives.  Always  keep  them 
away  from  heat,  sparks,  and  flames. 
Never  put  powder,  caps,  or  primers 
in  the  same  container.  Make  sure 


that  all  components  are  stored 
in  a  cool,  dry,  safe  place,  out  of 
the  reach  of  children. 

When  shooting  any  muzzle- 
loading  gun  never  use  smokeless 
powder.  The  excessive  pressures 
created  by  smokeless  powder  are 
too  great,  and  this  exercise  should  be 
considered  dangerous. 

According  to  VDGIF  game  law 
regulations  for  the  purpose  of  trans- 
portation in  a  vehicle,  muzzleload- 
ers are  considered  unloaded  when 
all  powder  has  been  removed  from 
the  flashpan,  or  the  percussion  cap 
has  been  removed. 

Read  the  manufacturers  instruc- 
tion manual  and  treat  your  muzzle- 
loader  with  the  same  respect  you 
would  a  center-fire  rifle  or  shotgun. 
Never  cap  a  muzzleloader  while 
climbing  in  or  out  of  a  tree  stand.  Al- 
ways keep  the  muzzle  pointed  in  a 
safe  direction,  and  use  good  old 
common  sense  when  hunting. 

Conclusion 

Black  powder  hunting  in  Virginia 
has  grown  in  the  past  10  years  to 
over  100,000  muzzleloader  licenses 
sold  statewide.  The  excitement  of 
hunting  the  state's  number  one  big 
game  animal,  the  white-tailed  deer, 
with  a  single  shot,  frontloading  rifle 
can  only  be  described  by  a  hunter 
who  accepts  the  challenge.  During 
the  2000-2001  hunting  season,  muz- 
zleloaders set  a  new  harvest  record 
with  46,388  whitetails  taken,  and 
this  year  could  be  even  better. 

If  you  do  not  own  a  muzzleload- 
ing rifle  consider  buying  one.  If  you 
have  a  rifle  and  feel  comfortable 
with  it,  fine-tune  your  skills.  The 
special  muzzleloading  season  is  a 
great  time  to  be  in  the  deer  woods. 
You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity!    □ 


Denny  Quaiff  is  the  senior  editor  of 
Whitetail  Times,  the  official  magazine  of 
the  Virginia  Deer  Hunters  Association. 
For  more  information  on  the  Association, 
write  Virginia  Deer  Hunters  Association, 
Inc.,  P.O.  Box  34746,  Richmond,  VA 
23234-0746  or  via  the  Internet  at: 
wivw.virginiadeerhunters.org. 


Author's  Note:  I  dedicate 
this  article  in  memory  of  my 
father,  Billy  Quaiff,  who  was  my  first 
h  u  n  ting  and  fishing  partner.  Over  43 
years  ago  he  introduced  me  to  the  world 
of  hunting  and  fishing.  He  taught  me 
respect  for  firearms  and  my  awareness 
for  hunter  safety  long  before  hunter  ed- 
ucation classes  were  ever  thought  of. 
Fond  manories  of  our  first  hunting  and 
fishing  trips  are  forever  etched  in  my 
mind.  The  times  spent  trout  fishing  in 
the  mountains  of  Virginia  and  hunting 
on  the  Quaiff  family  farm  in  Chester- 
field County  were  very  special  days. 
Only  those  who  have  shared  similar  ex- 
periences can  appreciate  this  unique 
bond  that  will  never  be  forgotten. 

2001-2002Virginia^ 
Deer  Season  Forecast 

by  Matt  Knox 
VDGIF  Deer  Project  Leader 

Last  deer  season  was  character- 
ized by  reasonably  good  deer 
hunting  weather  and  stable  deer 
kill  levels.  Hopefully,  2001  wiU  be 
a  repeat  of  2000. 

Over  the  vast  majority  of  Vir- 
ginia, current  deer  management 
objectives  call  for  deer  herd(s)  to 
be  stabilized.  Stable  antlered  male 
harvest  levels  and  trends  appear 
to  indicate  that  regulations  and 
seasons  have  been  successful  in 
controlling  herd  growth  in  most 
areas. 

It  sounds  like  a  broken  record, 
but  unless  we  get  a  big  Hemor- 
rhagic Disease  outbreak  and  /  or 
the  weather  does  not  cooperate, 
the  2001-2002  deer  season  should 
provide  another  good  season  for 
Old  Dominion  deer  hunters.  Over 
most  of  the  Commonwealth  deer 
numbers  should  be  stable  and 
deer  conditions  should  be  good. 


OCTOBER   2001 
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by  Bmce  Ingram 

For  many  Virginia  river  enthu- 
siasts, the  New  River  above 
Claytor  Lake  is  largely  unex- 
plored territory,  especially  that  sec- 
tion from  below  Fries  Dam  to  the 
backwaters  of  Claytor  Lake.  Here, 


then,  is  a  fisheries  analysis  of  this 
section  as  well  as  a  trip-by-trip  de- 
scription. 

Biologist's  Perspective 

Joe  Williams,  a  fisheries  biologist 
with  the  Virginia  Department  of 
Game    and    Inland    Fisheries 


(VDGIF),  says  a  walleye  study  on 
this  section  resulted  in  some  very  in- 
teresting data. 

"We  had  George  Palmer,  then  a 
Virginia  Tech  graduate  student  and 
now  a  state  biologist,  put  40  radio 
transmitters  in  walleyes  from  Clay- 
tor Lake  and  from  the  New  River 
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records,  have  come  from  the  New 
above  Claytor  and  are  from  this 
unique  genetic  stock." 

Williams  relates  that  VDGIF  has 
also  been  studying  the  New's 
musky  and  has  placed  24  transmit- 
ters in  these  predators  as  well  as  col- 
lected data  from  64  individual  fish. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  findings 
to  date  is  that  musky  prey  heavily  on 
sucker  and  baitfish.  One  26- 
pounder,  in  fact,  had  consumed  a  15- 
inch  hogsucker. 

Biologist  John  Copeland  says  that 
he  has  just  started  to  survey  the 
smallmouth  on  that  portion  of  the 
New.  Access  is  limited  and  that  has 
made  it  difficult  for  VDGIF  staff  to 
maneuver  an  electroshock  boat  into 
the  river  in  many  areas. 

Fries  to  Byllesby  Reservoir 

(7  miles) 

If  you  plan  to  paddle  from  begin- 
ning to  end  of  the  Fries  float,  then  I 
recommend  that  you  be  an  expert 
canoeist.  Although  the  beginning 


Left:  The  first  section  of  the  Fries  to 
Byllesby  float  offers  many  pastoral 
scenes,  such  as  farmhouses  and  agri- 
cultural fields.  Above:  Fries  Dam, 
photo  by  ©Dwight  Dyke. 


above  the  lake,"  says  Williams. 
"What  Palmer  learned  was  that  a 
very  unique  strain  of  walleye  lives  in 
the  New  River  and  that  this  'sepa- 
rate genetic  stock'  hasn't  been  found 
anywhere  else.  Dr.  Neal  Billington, 
who  is  a  nationally  known  walleye 
guru  and  research  biologist /geneti- 


cist, confirmed  this  research  by  ex- 
amining DNA. 

"What  we  would  like  to  deter- 
mine next,  assuming  that  this  strain 
cannot  be  found  elsewhere,  is  if  it  is 
native  to  the  New  River.  We  do 
know  that  our  present  state  record 
walleye,  and  some  of  our  previous 


and  end  of  this  frip  offer  very  mild 
water,  the  midsection  is  dominated 
by  the  challenging  Class  II-III  Dou- 
ble Shoals  Rapid,  a  rapid  that  en- 
compasses approximately  iVi  miles. 
Put-in  is  on  river  left  off  Route  94 
at  Riverside  Park  in  Fries,  some  500 
yards  below  Fries  Dam.  Wade  fish- 
ermen can  find  some  enticing  action 
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stretch.  This  section  concludes  when 
Route  606  crosses  the  river;  an  infor- 
mal take-out  exists  under  the  bridge 
on  river  right. 

Next,  you  will  encounter  two 
Class  I  ledges  and  then  the  thrilling 
and  treacherous — Double  Shoals. 
The  upper  portion  of  Double  Shoals 
is  especially  daunting  and  the  small- 
mouth  fishiiig  through  there  is  in- 
credibly good.  After  a  series  of  riffles 


river  left  portage  of  some  1,500  feet 
exists  around  Byllesby. 

Byllesby  Dam  to  Buck  Dam, 

Also  Known  as 

Fowler's  Ferry, 

(2.5  miles) 

The  Byllesby  Dam  float  can  be  ac- 
complished in  a  few  hours  at  most. 
Both  the  put-in  and  take-out  are  on 


Above:  The  Fries  Dam  float  holds 
some  truly  big  smallmouth  bass. 
Lou  Guisto  displays  a  fine  small- 
mouth  that  came  from  this  sec- 
tion. 

in  this  area.  Although  I  have  made 
the  following  statement  many 
times,  it  bears  repeating.  Strongly 
consider  wearing  a  life  jacket  while 
wade  fishing  on  the  New;  this 
stream  has  some  dangerous  under- 
tows. 

The  first  several  miles  of  this  sec- 
tion are  characterized  by  a  series  of 
riffles  and  pools  and  a  heavily 
wooded  river  right  shoreline.  The 
novice  paddler  will  relish  this 


and  pools,  the  lower  portion  of  Dou- 
ble Shoals  begins  and  more  adroit 
maneuvering  is  required.  Be  sure  to 
take  some  pictures,  if  possible,  of  the 
rapids  and  the  gorgeous  Stoneman 
Hill,  a  rock  bluff  on  river  right. 

After  Double  Shoals  concludes 
the  third  section  of  the  Fries  Float  be- 
gins; you  will  note  a  midstream  is- 
land, a  railroad  bridge,  and  Chest- 
nut Creek  entering  on  river  right. 
The  New  River  Trail  can  be  seen  at 
places  on  river  left.  Because  of  the 
backwaters  of  Byllesby  Dam,  the 
river  moves  very  slowly,  all  that  is 
left  is  a  long  45-minute  paddle  to  the 
river  right  take-out  off  Route  739.  A 


river  left  and  are  off  dirt  paths  adja- 
cent to  Route  737,  a  gravel  road. 
Soon  after  launching,  you  will  pad- 
dle down  the  middle  of  the  main 
channel  between  several  islands  and 
encounter  shallow  water  ledges  for 
approximately  a  mile. 

Next,  you  will  spot  a  power  line 
crossing  the  river  and  hear  the 
sounds  of  a  major  drop  in  the 
streambed:  the  Class  III  Buck 
Rapids.  The  conventional  wisdom  is 
that  this  rapid  is  best  run  down  the 
center  or  left,  but  my  advice  is  to 
portage  along  a  small  island  to  the 
left  of  the  rapid's  main  flow.  After 

continued  on  page  21 
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Enjoy  the  great  outdoors 

among  the  many  public  lakes 

of  the  Staunton  River  District  of  Virginia! 


Large^  small  and  in-between^  these  lakes 

offer  a  delightful  repertoire  of 

angling  hot  spots. 


From  small  bodies  of  water, 
such  as  the  White  Oak 
Mountain,  Abbott,  and  Otter 
Ponds  to  20,000-acre  Smith 
Mountain  Lake,  the  Staunton 
River  District  of  Virginia  offers 
anglers  and  outdoor  enthusiasts 
many  opportunities.  Due  in  part 
to  its  size.  Smith  Mountain  Lake 
is  a  popular  destination  for  boat- 
ing and  sailing,  and  is  also  one  of 
the  premier  fishing  spots  in  Vir- 
ginia, with  trophy  striped  bass 
and  excellent  largemouth  bass 
fishing.  In  addition,  the  unique 
tailwater  fishery  below  Leesville 
Reservoir  supports  a  good 


striped  bass  fishery  in  the 
spring  and  the  Philpott  Reser- 
voir tailwater  has  a  great  brown 
trout  fishery. 

When  in  the  Roanoke  or 
Lynchburg  area,  plan  on  taking 
time  to  wet  a  line  in  one  of  the 
area's  premier  lakes  and  reser- 
voirs. You  will  be  glad  you  did 
and  well  rewarded  for  your 
time  and  effort.    D 


Top:  If  you're  looking  for  a  place  to 
tackle  some  really  big  stripers  or 
(right)  simply  a  peaceful  day  reeling 
in  a  mess  of  perch,  then  set  your 
sights  on  Smith  Mountain  Lake. 


Public  Lakes  of  the 
Staunton  River 
District  of 
Virginia. 


Top:  Philpott  Lake  and  Fairy  Stone  Lake 
(above)  are  located  less  than  an  hours  drive 
from  Roanoke.  For  the  outdoor  enthusiast 
these  two  scenic  mountain  lakes  offer  a  vast 
array  of  activities,  which  include  camping, 
swimming,  hiking,  fishing,  and  boating. 
All  photos  ©  Dwight  Dyke 
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A  Martinsville 
MARTINSVILLE 


Staunton  River  District 


Lake,  Size  &  Location 

Permit 
Req. 

Boat 
Ramp 

Picnic 
Facil. 

Gas 
Motor 

Boat 
Rental 

Handi 
Facil. 

Conces. 
Facil. 

LMB 
BG 

CF 

CRP 

TR 

MY 

WE 

NP 

SMB 

WB 

SB 

Abbott  (24  ac)  off  Rt.  43  at  Peaks  of  Otter  on  Blue 
Ridge  Parkway. 

BANK 

FISHINC 

lONLY 

BG 

• 

Burton  (76  ac)  6  mi.  North  of  Callands  via  Rt.969 
and  Rt.  800, 

• 

Fairy  Stone  ( 1 68  ac)  Rt  623  off  of  Rt.  57  west  of 
BassetL 

• 

• 

• 

• 

•43 

Leesville  Reservoir  (3,400  ac)  Campbell,  Bedford 
and  Pittsylvania  counties,  various  routes. 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Martinsville  Res.  (175  ac)  Re  220  Bus.southi. 
Re  1 74  North,  left  on  Rt.  108. 

Fee 

• 

6 
Max 

• 

• 

im 

Mill  Creek  ( 1 89  ac)  Rt.  60  to  Rt.  778,  right  on 
610-619. 

• 

Nelson  (40  ac)  Rt.  655  E  of  Arrington.  left  on  8 1 2. 

• 

Otter  Lake  (8  ac)  off  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  north 
of  Big  Island. 

BANK 

ISHING 

ONLY 

BG 

• 

Philpott  Res.  (2,880  ac)  Franklin,  Henry,  and 
Patrick  counties, various  routes. 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Smith  Mountain  (20.000  ac)  Beford, Franklin. and 
Pittsylvania  counties,  various  routes. 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Stonehouse  (34  ac)  Rt  6 1 0-625-830. 

• 

Thrasher  (34  ac)  Rt.  60  -  6 1 0  -  6 1 7. 

• 

White  Oak  Mtn.  Ponds  (4)  ( 1  /2  to  7  ac)  off 

Rt.  707  out  of  Spring  Garden. 

Key 

Fee  -  Boat  only,  permit  available  at  reservoir 

LMB/BG  -  Largemouth  Bass/Blueglll 

CF  -Catfish 

CRP  -  Crappie 

TR  -Trout 

MY  -  Muskellunge 

WE  -Walleye 

NP  -  Northern  Pike 

SMB  -  Smallmouth  Bass 

WB  -White  Bass 

SB  -  Striped  Bass 


For  more  information  contact: 

VDGIF 

9 1 0  Thomas  Jefferson  Road 

Forest,  VA  2455 1 

434/525-7522 

www.dgif.state.va.us 


^% 


Abbott  Lake,  at  Peaks  of  Otter  on  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway,  is  a  great  loca- 
tion to  enjoy  during  the  fall  of  the  year,  as  the  brilliant  colors  of  the  leaves 
begin  to  change. 
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you  leave  Buck  Rapids  behind,  you 
may  want  to  paddle  quickly 
through  the  power  pool  that  Buck 
Dam  forms. 

Fowler's  Ferry  to  Austlnville 
(7.5  miles) 

Joe  Williams  informs  that  it  is 
possible  for  paddlers  to  portage 
around  Buck  Dam  by  following  a 
road  between  the  emergency  spill- 
way and  the  powerhouse.  A  trail 
leads  from  the  powerhouse  down  to 
a  channel  below  the  staicture.  The 
biologist  estimates  that  this  portage 
is  a  quarter  mile. 

Another  option  is  to  put-in  along 
a  series  of  river  left  roadside  pull- 
offs  that  are  off  a  gravel  road.  Route 
639,  which  is  off  Route  94.  This  latter 
option  shaves  approximately  IVi 
miles  off  the  trip  and  causes  the  pad- 
dler  to  miss  some  Class  I  and  II 
rapids.  The  first  mile  after  the  road- 
side pull-off  consists  of  a  series  of  rif- 
fles and  pools.  During  warm  weath- 
er floats,  expect  to  hear  Acadian  fly- 
catchers, eastern  wood  peewees, 
and  orchard  orioles  through  there. 

The  next  one-to-two-mile  section 
is  characterized  by  a  series  of  rock 
bluffs  on  river  right.  Be  sure  to  have 
your  camera  ready  through  here. 
Guide  Mike  Smith,  of  Willis,  says 
this  part  of  the  float  is  a  favorite  of 
early  spring  walleye  anglers.  For  the 
rest  of  the  trip,  highlights  include,  in 
order,  a  perfectly  straight  ledge  that 
spans  the  stream,  a  railroad  bridge, 
and  a  Class  II  ledge  rapid  that  also 
spans  the  New.  The  safest  path  is  on 
far  river  left,  although  there  is  a  fair- 
ly good  chute  on  river  right.  The 
next  riffle  below  the  Class  II  has  ap- 
proximately 35  steel  bars  imbedded 
in  the  stream  bottom.  Beware  of  this 

Top:  Tom  Maxwell,  of  Indepen- 
dence, finds  wading  the  New 
(above  Buck  Rapid)  an  excellent 
fishing  spot  and  an  extremely 
scenic  area.  Middle  and  right; 
VDGIF  fisheries  biologists  Bill  Kittrell 
(left)  and  John  Copeland  gather 
data  on  New  River  smallmouth 
bass.  Photos  by  ©Bruce  Ingram. 


area,  especially  during  low  flows. 
The  take-out  is  just  past  the  Rovite 
636  Bridge  on  river  right. 

Austinvilleto  Jackson  Ferry, 

i.e.  Foster  Falls 

(3.5  miles) 

If  you  are  a  serious  summertime 
smallmouth  angler,  I  suggest  that 
you  avoid  this  float  due  to  the  shal- 
low riffles  and  lack  of  pooling  water. 
If  you  are  a  novice  paddler  or  enjoy 
angling  for  redbreast  sunfish,  and 
rock  bass,  this  is  a  marvelous  get- 
away. Also,  Williams  and  Smith  note 
that  the  long  pools  of  this  section 
host  good  numbers  of  walleyes  and 
muskies,  and  in  the  spring  some 
nice  smallmouth  and  even  a  few 
striped  bass.  The  put-in  is  via  a  river 
right  concrete  ramp  just  past  the 
Route  636  Bridge. 

Very  slow  moving  water  charac- 
terizes the  Austinville  excursion  ex- 
cept for  the  Class  I-II  Shot  Tower 
Rapid,  which  occurs  past  the  mid- 
way point.  This  some  100-yard  long 
rapid  may  be  portaged  on  river  right 
or  in  the  many  shallow  water  areas 
within  it.  After  maneuvering 
through  Shot  Tower,  you  will  then 
pass  under  the  Interstate  77  and 
Route  52  bridges  on  your  way  to  the 
river  right  concrete  ramp,  located 
just  above  Foster  Falls  at  New  River 
Trail  State  Park. 
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Jackson  Ferry  (Foster  Falls) 
to  Allison  ja 
(13.5  miles) 

I  cannot  do  justice  or  describe  all 
the  wonders  of  this  delighthil  excur- 
sion in  the  space  allotted  here.  The 
only  drawbacks  to  the  Jackson  Ferry 
trips  are  that  it  is  a  very  difficult  one 
to  fish  in  a  day  and  that  the  shuttle 
takes  over  90  minutes. 

The  trip  begins  below  Foster  Falls 
at  the  launch  on  river  right  at  New 
River  Trail  State  Park.  Immediately 
afterwards,  you  will  take  the  right 
path  around  Baker  Island  and  skim 
through  a  Class  I-II  rapid.  After 
passing  Baker,  the  next  major  fea- 
ture is  Bertha  Shoals — one  of  the 
most  unique  rapids  on  the  entire 
New  River.  This  Class  II-III,  depend- 
ing on  water  levels,  is  so  challenging 
because  of  a  long  and  jagged  raised 
ledge  that  extends  from  the  river  left 
hillside  diagonally  across  the  river. 
The  river  flows  very  swiftly  and 
powerfully  on  the  upstream  side  of 
this  ledge,  making  it  very  difficult  to 
safely  am  the  chutes  that  occur  peri- 
odically. If  you  are  able  to  maneuver 
through  one  of  these  chutes,  you 


then  have  to  slip  through  a  series  of 
ledges  before  you  come  to  the  end  of 
Bertha.  I  recommend  portaging  the 
upper  reaches  of  Bertha  on  river 
right. 

Numerous  Class  Is  and  lis  punc- 
tuate the  rest  of  this  trip,  and  su- 
perlative fishing  exists  for  small- 
mouth,  walleye,  and  musky.  Anoth- 
er challenging  rapid  is  a  Class  II-III 
that  occurs  below  Carter  Island.  No 
clear  paths  are  available  and  large 
rocks  stud  this  rapid;  portage  on 
river  left.  The  take-out  occurs  at  the 
river  right  concrete  ramp  off  Route 
693atAllisonia. 

So,  no  matter  what  time  of  the 
year  it  is  the  New  River,  from  Fries 
down  to  Claytor  Lake,  is  just  about 
as  good  as  it  gets.  In  fact,  during  the 
month  of  October,  you  might  not 
find  a  better  place  in  the  entire  state 
to  witness  the  brilliant  fall  colors  of 
the  changing  leaves  as  your  drift 
your  way  down  the  river  battling  a 
big  old  smallmouth  or  musky  or 
walleye  or  bluegill  or  well,  you  get 
the  point.     D 

Bruce  higram  is  a  iintioiialh/  renowned  out- 
door cvriter/pliotogrnpher  from  Fiucnstle,  Vir- 
ginia. 


Trip  Planner 
Information 

Guided  Fishing  Trips 

Greasy  Creek  Outfitters 
(540-789-7811). 

Overnight  Camping  and  Canoe 

Rental 

New  River  Trail  State  Park 

(540-786-1712). 

Maps 

Thomas  E.  Maxwell  Land  Sur- 
veying and  Mapping,  P.O.  Box 
596,  Independence,  VA  24348. 
(540-773-3479).  Map  covers  from 
Fries  Dam  to  Claytor  Lake.  Cost  is 
$5.50,  which  includes  shipping 
and  handling. 

Tourism 

Highlands  Gateway  Visitors  Cen- 
ter (800-446-9670). 


George  Palmer,  VDGIF  fisheries  biologist  and  Lori  Williams,  VDGIF  biological  assistant  for  wildlife  diversity,  paddle 
the  New  directly  below  Foster  Falls  (in  background).  Photos  by  ©  Bruce  Ingram. 
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by  Carol  Heiser  and  Sally  Mills 
illustrations  by  Spike  Knuth 


Prom  the  peaks  of  Virginia's  Blue  Ridge  Mountiiins  to  the  shores  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay;  our  landscape  is  made  a  bit  brigliter  by  the  native 
wliite-tailed  deer  It  is  a  favored  game  species  that  plays  a  key  role  in  the 
Virginia  Department  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries'  (VDGIF)  wildlife 
management  efforts.  Deer  populations — meaning  the  herds  from  all  Virginia 
counties — fluctuate  o\'er  time  iind  are  affected  by  changing  hind  uses,  by  weath- 
er (as  it  impacts  plant  growth  iuid  food  availability) ,  and  by  changing  human  atti- 
tudes or  perceptions.  In  fact,  an  intricate  web  of  factors  has  shaped  the  status  of 
the  wliite-tailed  deer  throughout  Virginia's  history. 


Deer  on  the  Land 

Wliite-tailed  deer  occupy  every  county  in  Virginia.  They  are  commonly  seen 
at  dawn  and  dusk  browsing  in  the  forest  or  in  adjacent  cropland,  and  deer  are 
increasingly  spotted  in  suburban  backyards. 

Healthy  bucks  grow  to  an  average  weight  of  68  kg  or  150  pounds  (does 
weigh  slightly  less) ,  and  the  average  deer  reaches  a  shoulder  height  of  91  cm 
or  36  inches.  Each  year  during  the  summer  months,  males  grow  a  new  set  of 
anders.  hiitially  the  new  bone  is  covered  by  a  soft,  cushiony  tissue  referred  to  as 
"velvet."  Wlien  the  antlers  are  fiilly  developed,  blood  supply  is  cut  off  and  the 
velvet  begins  to  dry  up.  At  this  point,  bucks  will  rub  their  antlers  against  sapling 
trees,  a  process  that  leaves  markings  and  stripped  bark  in  the  forest.  Contrary  to 
popular  belief,  you  cannot  age  a  deer  by  the  number  of  points  on  its  anders. 
Wliile  overall  ander  size  gives  you  an  indication  of  a  deer's  nutritional  iiistory, 
you  age  a  deer  by  examining  the  weai-  on  its  teeth.  Hence  the  genus  name, 
Odocoileus,  meaning  "hollow  teeth." 


During  periods  of  limited  food  sources  or 
overpopulation,  however,  the  numbers  of 
young  bom  will  drop  to  half  that  amount.  This 
is  because  the  overbrowsing  of  available  food 
sources  and  the  stress  of  increased  competition 
result  in  physiological  changes  in  the  deer  herd 
that  slows  their  overall  reproductive  rate.  Poor 
quality  food  sources  translate  into  less  fat  re- 


i 


The  quality  of  a  buck's  antlers, 
which  are  regrown  and  then 
shed  each  year,  are  an  indication 
of  the  quality  of  its  nutrition. 


Populations: 

A  Numbers 

Game 


Like  all  wildlife  species,  white-tailed  deer  exhibit  behaviors  and  physiol- 
ogy directly  related  to  their  environmental  conditions,  and  the  number  of 
offspring  produced  in  a  given  year  that  survive  to  reproduce,  called  recruit- 
ment, is  one  such  environmental  indicator  Under  suitable  conditions,  for 
example,  adults  breed  in  the  fall,  and  two  offspring  are  bom  in  the  following 
early  summer. 


•^ 


serves  for  the  deer.  As  the  amount  of  energy  per 
animal  decreases,  reproduction  is  less  and  less 
successful.  Combined  with  disease  and  other 
limiting  factors,  the  reduced  reproduction  re- 
sults in  an  overall  population  dechne.  Proper 
deer  management  is,  therefore,  crucial  to  mini- 
mizing or  eliminating  die-offs  and  to  maintain- 
ing healthy  animals. 


Virginia's 
Deer  History 

When  the  Virginia  Department  of  Game 
and  Inland  Fisheries  was  formed  in  1916, 
there  were  so  few  deer  in  Virginia  that  one  of 
the  first  goals  of  the  agency  was  to  restore  tlie 


deer  population.  The  restocking  program  offi- 
cially began  in  1926,  piimarily  in  the  counties 
west  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  Between  1926  and 
1956,  all  of  the  deer  restocked  came  from  out 
of  state.  This  means  that  the  deer  we  see  today 
in  the  western  part  of  Virginia,  wliich  tend  to  be 
larger  than  those  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state, 
ai-e  hybrids  comprised  of  about  six  different 
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Deer  jaws  examined  at  check  stations  offer  an  easy  way  to  learn  about  the 
age  and  structure  of  a  herd,  since  the  amount  of  wear  on  the  teeth  is  an 
indicator  of  age.  Hooves  are  also  examined  for  any  sloughing  or  splitting 
that  would  be  an  indicator  of  hemorrhagic  disease. 


subspecies.  Restocking  continued  in  far  south- 
western Virginia  until  1992.  During  the  past  10 
years,  as  a  result  of  liberal  hunting  seasons  and 
bag  limits,  Virginia's  deer  population  has  stabi- 
lized at  approximately  900,000  animals  (see 
Virginias  Deer:  Then  and  Now) . 

Deer 
Management 

101 

How  do  biologists  actually  determine  the 
number  of  deer  out  there?  They  calculate  a  deer 
density  index,  county  by  county,  based  on  a 


ratio  between  the  number  of  antlered  bucks 
harvested  in  a  county  to  the  number  of  square 
miles  of  deer  habitat  in  that  area.  For  example, 
the  density  index  in  the  Northern  Virginia 
counties  of  Clarke,  Frederick,  Loudoun,  and 
Warren  is  quite  high,  at  6.4  to  6.8,  while  the 
density  index  in  the  southwestern  coalfields  of 
the  state  (Buchanan,  Dickenson,  and  Wise), 
where  there  are  less  than  10  deer  per  square- 
mile,  is  less  than  1.0. 

The  primary  factor  that  determines  the 
health  and  reproductivity  of  a  given  deer  herd 
is  the  habitat  on  which  it  depends.  Having  ade- 
quate thermal  cover  to  protect  them  from  win- 
ter winds  is  necessary,  as  is  adequate  water 
availability.  However,  food  is  by  far  the  most 
important  "ingredient"  in  the  recipe:  poor 


quality  food  equals  poor  quality  deer.  White- 
tailed  deer  are  voracious  herbivores,  or  plant 
eaters,  that  consume  stems,  buds,  acorns,  and 
other  mast  (fiaiiLs  of  woody  plants)  in  the  forest 
understory,  between  the  ground  level  and  four 
feet  up.  On  average,  an  adult  deer  consumes 
from  three  to  five  percent  of  its  body  weight  in 
forage  each  day!  Tlie  total  deer  population  is, 
therefore,  a  hinction  of  the  quantity  and  quality 
ofthe  food  available. 

Wildlife  biologists,  Uke  Matt  Knox  with 
VDGIF,  monitor  deer  herds  and  help  establish 
management  pohcies  for  the  Commonwealtli. 
There  are  basically  three  deer  management  op- 
tions used:  either  increase  the  herd,  decrease 
the  herd,  or  stabilize  it.  Deer  management  is  the 
manipulation  of  a  deer  population  and  its  at- 
tributes, such  as  birth  rate,  mortality  rate,  age 
structure,  sex  ratio,  and  density.  Because  deer 
are  polygamous,  which  means  there  is  one 
male  to  many  females,  it  is  the  number  of  fe- 
males that  influences  the  breeding  population. 
Deer  season  regulations,  therefore,  attempt  to 
manage  the  doe  harvest,  and  hunting  seasons 
are  established  based  on  hunter  harvest  data, 
condition  indices,  and  age  structure  studies 
conducted  in  each  county.  Adjustments  to  the 
regulations  are  made  every  two  years  that  ad- 
dress the  dates  ofthe  hunting  season,  the  daily 
and  seasonal  bag  hmits,  and  either-sex  deer 
hunting  days. 

"Clean  Trees" 

Discourage 

Deer 

Feeding! 

Well,  not  really  But  commercial  growers  of 
evergreens  and  fruit  trees  recommend  hanging 
bars  of  soap  every  three  feet,  up  to  six  feet  high, 
in  your  favorite  young  trees.  Leave  the  wrapper 
on  and  simply  drill  a  hole  in  the  middle  of  the 
bar  througli  wliich  to  loop  a  stiing.  Both  de- 
odorant and  non-perfijmed  soaps  are  Siiid  to 
work.  However,  remedies  such  as  these  serve 
only  to  make  it  less  desirable  for  deer  to  feed  in 
an  area,  not  to  completely  repel  or  deter  them. 

Deer  foraging  choices  are  based  on  their 
nutritional  needs,  plant  palatability,  and  otlier 
factors.  The  most  damage  usually  occurs  in 
winter  when  fewer  food  sources  ai'e  available. 
Repellents  on  the  market  reduce  the  palatabili- 
ty of  plants  but  vary  in  their  effectiveness  and 
are  relatively  short-lived  after  apphcation. 


When  deer  populations  are  high  and  natural  food  sources  scarce,  just  about  any  planting  is 
vulnerable  to  deer  browsing.  Below  is  a  list  of  shrubs  and  trees  considered  least  favored  by 
the  white-tailed  deer  They  represent  good  choices  for  suburban  gardens  in  Virginia: 


Best  Bets 

American  holly 
Common  barberry 
Common  boxwood 
Paper  birch 
Indigo  bush 


At  Slight  Risk  of  Damage 

Flowering  dogwood 

Forsythia 

hikberry 

Junipers  (Chinese,  blue  and  green) 

Mountain  laurel 

Norway  spruce 


Odor-based  repellents  are  also  available.  When 
deer  are  moderately  hungrv',  however,  even  the 
best  products  fail  to  deter  browsing. 

Another  way  to  try  to  exclude  deer  from  a 
home  garden  is  to  build  an  eight-foot  high 


woven  wire  fence  or  use  a  high-tensile,  four-  to 
five-strand,  grounded  electric  fence.  Unfortu- 
nately, fencing  may  provide  only  temporaiy  be- 
havioral modification  as  deer  learn  to  avoid 
fences  or  browse  elsewhere  in  the  yard. 
The  best  prevention,  particularly  in  urban 
and  suburban  areas,  is  DO  NOT  FEED  DEER! 
Supplemental  feeding,  with  such  items  as  com 
or  old  apples,  serves  only  to  increase  tlie  Ukefi- 
hood  that  deer  will  become  a  nuisance  in  your 
neighborhood.  Once  they  are  attracted  to  your 
area,  they  will  also  feed  on  available  azaleas, 
dogwoods,  and  other  preferred  land- 
scape plants. 


Did  You 
Know? 

From  a  distance  antlers  and  horns  may  look 
alike,  but  they  are  actually  quite  different  fi-om 
each  other  The  antlers  or  rack  of  a  male  deer, 
elk,  or  caribou  are  made  of  bone  ;uid  are  shed 
and  re-grown  each  year.  The  honis  of  such  imi- 
mals  as  goats  and  sheep,  in  contrast,  ai'e  per- 
manent and  made  of  keratin,  which  is  laid 
down  in  narrow  rings  througliout  the  life  of  the 
animal.  Keratin  is  a  strong  protein  substance 
that  is  also  found  in  fingernails,  feathers,  and 
claws. 

Deer  Folklore 

In  a  legend  about  how  deer  came  to  acquire 
their  antlers,  the  whitetail  was  pitted  against  the 
swift  rabbit  in  a  race.  Tlie  rabbit,  so  the  story 
goes,  asked  to  scout  the  trail  before  tlie  race 
and  was  caught  tearing  down  understory  and 
vines  to  clear  its  path.  The  rabbit  was  subse- 
quently declared  a  cheater  by  tlie  other  forest 
animals,  and  the  coveted  antlers  were  pre- 
sented to  the  deer. 


Learning 
More 


Managing  White-Tailed  Deer  in  Subur- 
ban Environments:  A  Technical  Guide,  c. 
2000  by  Media  and  Technology  Services — tliis 
52-page  publication  of  the  Cornell  Cooperative 
Extension  Service  in  Ithaca,  New  York,  provides 
practical  guidance  on  methods  to  control 
white-tailed  deer  Available  from  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, (607)  255-2080,  or  www.media- 
srv.comell.edu . 

Websites 

♦  The  International  Association  of  Fish  and 
WildUfe  Agencies  has  an  informative  article 
called  "Bears  in  the  Backyard,  Deer  in  the 
Driveway"  at  www.sso.org/iafwa.  From  the 
home  page  click  on  "publications." 

♦  The  Micliigan  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources offers  a  well-written,  almost  300  page 
Lcmdowner's  Guide  to  Wildlife  Habitat  and 
Management  that  can  be  ordered  or  down- 
loaded directly  from  www.dnr.state.mi.us/- 
wildlife/Landowners_Guide.  The  chapter 
on  "Species  Management"  contains  a  section 
on  white-tiiiled  deer 

♦  The  National  Audubon  Society  at 
www.audubon.org  has  several  wliite  papers 
on  deer  management.  From  the  home  page  use 
their  search  feature  for  "deer" 

♦  Habitat  for  Life  is  the  theme  of  this  year's 
Natural  Resource  Conservation  Week,  October 
15-19,  sponsored  by  the  Natural  Resource 
Conservation  Service.  Contact  your  local  Soil 
and  Water  Conservation  District  for  an  educa- 
tor's packet  of  activity  suggestions  and  a  poster 

Sally  Mills  is  an  outdoor  writer  and  editor 
for  Virginia  Sea  Grant  at  the  Virginia 
Institute  of  Marine  Science. 
Carol  Heiser  is  a  Wildlife  Habitat 
Education  Coordinator  at  the  Virginia 
Department  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries 


"^rglnia's  Deer:  Then  and  No™ 

1607  Jamestown  settled.  Deer  population 

1947  Big  Game  Check  Station  system  initiat- 

estimated at  400,000. 

ed. 

1699  Virginia  one  of  the  first  colonies  to  set  a 

1950  Virginia  deer  population  estimated  at 

closed  season  for  hunting  deer. 

150,000. 

1 700  Commercial  trade  in  deer  hides  peaks. 

1952  Virginia  Game  Commission  initiates 

statewide  deer  coordination  program. 

1900  Federal  Lacey  Act  outlaws  the  buying 

and  selling  of  wildlife. 

1970  Virginia  deer  population  estimated  at 

215,000. 

1916  Virginia  Commission  of  Game  and  In- 

land Fisheries  is  formed. 

1980  Virginia  deer  population  estimated  at 

422,000. 

1920-30's  Virginia's  deer  herd  reaches  its 

lowest  level  of  approximately  25,000.  Native 

1988  Vu-ginia  deer  population  estimated  at 

deer  extirpated  (wiped  out)  from  nearly  all 

575,000. 

of  western  Virginia. 

Late  1980's  and  early  1990's  Rapid  liberal- 

1926 Commission  initiates  a  deer  restora- 

ization of  deer  seasons  and  bag  limits. 

tion  program,  hi  all,  more  than  4,200  deer 

will  be  stocked  over  the  next  6O-1-  years. 

2000  Virginia  deer  population  estimated  at 

approximately  900,000  and  stable. 

1938  Over  half  the  state  described  as  devoid 

of deer 

^^m 

Timeline  highlighting  major  benchmarks  in  Virginia's  white-tailed  deer  popu- 
lation and  management  by  the  Virginia  Department  of  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries. 
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VDGIF2001 
Calendar  of  Events 

October  5-7:  Virginia  Outdoors 
Woinan,  Mother-Daughter  Eve)it,  Ap- 
pomattox, Va.  For  information  call 
(804)367-6351. 

October  5-7:  Eastern  Shore  Birding 
Festival.  For  information  call  (757) 
787-2460  or  check  www.intercom. 
net/npo/esvabirding. 

Additional  information  on 
VDGIF  events  can  be  found  on  the 
Department  Web  site  at  www.dgif . 
state.va.us.    D 

Bedford  Outdoor  Show 

The  Bedford  Sportsman's  Associ- 
ation (BOSA)  will  hold  its  annual 
Bedford  Outdoor  Show,  October  13, 
2001,  at  the  Bedford  Armory,  in  Bed- 
ford, Virginia.  The  show  features 
mounts  of  deer,  bear,  and  wild 
turkey  that  have  come  from  Bedford 
County,  one  of  Virginia's  top  hunt- 
ing counties.  Mounts  of  citation 
sized  fish  from  Bedford  County  wa- 
ters will  also  be  on  display.  The 
show  offers  additional  outdoor  in- 
terests, which  include  paddling 
sports,  camping,  biking,  birding, 
and  other  outdoor  pursuits.  Equip- 
ment vendors  will  be  on  hand  to  dis- 
play and  sell  their  wares,  and  there 
will  be  drawings  for  many  prizes. 

Formed  in  1998,  BOSA  awards 
three  $1,000  scholarships  to  area 
high  school  students  each  year,  and 
also  helps  fund  other  outdoors  pro- 
grams for  children.  The  annual 
show  is  the  group's  primary  fund- 
raiser. 

For  more  information  on  the 
show,  contact  Steve  Grant  at  (540) 
586-3807  or  by  E-mail  at 
srglaw@bellatlantic.net.    CH 
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Fishing  Contest  Results 

Part  of  the  mission  of  the  Virginia 
Department  of  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries  (VDGIF)  is  to  promote  out- 
door recreation  and  to  provide  op- 
portvinities  for  people  to  take  part  in 
outdoor  recreation.  With  this  in 
mind,  Ricky  Salyers,  Sergeant 
Robert  Riggs,  and  Lieutenant  Bill 
Rose,  VDGIF  game  wardens  who  re- 
side in  Russell  County,  joined  to- 
gether to  conduct  an  essay  contest 
for  children  who  live  in  Russell 
County.  The  essays  were  to  be  on  the 
subject  of  "Why  I  Want  To  Go  Fish- 
ing." Two  age  groups  were  eligible 
for  prizes  provided  by  the  game 
wardens.  The  prizes  consisted  of  a 
fishing  rod  and  reel  for  the  winners 
and  a  yearly  fishing  license  for  their 
mother  and  father. 

Entries  were  received  from  107 
stiidents  from  the  following  schools: 
Cooper  Creek  Elementary,  Castle- 
wood  Elementary,  Elk  Garden  Ele- 
mentary, Lebanon  Elementary, 
Lebanon  Middle,  and  Honaker 
High  School.  The  first  group  consist- 
ed of  students  in  fourth,  fifth,  and 
sixth  grades  and  the  second  group 
consisted  of  students  in  seventh  and 
eighth  grades.  Elk  Garden  Elemen- 
tary School  Teachers,  Ms.  Epperling 
and  Ms.  White,  VDGIF  Fisheries  Bi- 
ologist Tom  Hampton,  and  Game 
Wardens  Salyers,  Riggs,  and  Rose 
judged  the  essays. 

The  winning  essay  for  the  fourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth  grade  group  was 
written  by  Tarell  Lee.  Tarell  was  a 
student  in  the  fourth  grade  at 
Lebanon  Elementary  School.  The 
winning  essay  for  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grade  group  was  written  by 
Steven  MuUins.  Steven  was  a  stu- 
dent in  the  seventh  grade  at 
Lebanon  Middle  School.  Congratu- 


lations to  Tarell  Lee,  Steven  Mullins 
and  their  parents.    D 

WhylWantToGoFisliing 

by  Tarell  Lee 

I  would  like  to  go  fishing  so  I 
could  spend  time  with  my  parents. 
Before  I  would  go  fishing  I  would 
get  all  my  bait  and  stviff  to  fish  to- 
gether. Then  we  would  take  the  boat 
to  the  lake  with  the  truck.  After  that 
we  would  put  the  boat  in  the  water 
and  go.  I  also  would  like  to  go  fish- 
ing because  I  like  catching  bass  and 
other  kinds  of  fish.  When  we're  fish- 
ing 1  like  to  look  at  the  colorful  water. 
I  also  like  watching  the  ducks  fly  in 
and  out  of  the  water.  I  also  just  like 
riding  in  the  boat  and  spending  time 
with  my  mom  and  dad  and  then 
have  a  picnic  on  the  dock.  Fishing  is 
a  time  to  enjoy  yourself  and  be  away 
from  everyone  else.  I  could  tell  my 
parents  stuff  I  could  not  tell  anyone 
else.  By  the  way  we  caught  like, 
three  fish.    □ 

Why  I  Want  To  Go  Fishing 

by  Steven  Mullins 

The  reason  I  like  to  fish  is  because 
1  can  be  outside  having  fun  with  my 
mom  and  dad.  Also  I  can  enjoy  the 
beauty  of  nature.  I  like  sitting  and 
waiting  for  a  bite. 

Fishing  is  my  favorite  hobby.  My 
dad  and  I  go  fishing  ever  since  1  was 
at  least  three.  Now  and  then  I  go 
fishing  in  our  creek.  I  can't  tie  a 
hook,  but  my  dad  helps. 

Another  reason  I  like  to  fish  is  for 
the  fun.  Once  in  a  wliile  I'll  wade  out 
in  the  water  to  fish.  My  favorite  kind 
of  bait  is  night  crawlers.  I  have  used 
power  bait  and  mealworms,  but  had 
no  luck. 

Another  reason  I  like  to  fish  is  to 
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see  different  animals  that  live  in 
around  the  water.  These  are  the  rea- 
sons I  like  to  fish.    D 

No  Room  for  Compromise 

Over  the  years  Virginia  Wildlife 
magazine  has  received  hundreds  of 
photographs  from  its  readers.  Most 
feature  those  lucky  few  who  proud- 
ly display  their  trophy  fish  or  big 
deer.  But,  once  in  a  while  we  receive 
an  image  that  even  takes  us  by  sur- 
prise. Such  is  the  case  with  a  picture 
we  received  from  a  long  time  sub- 
scriber from  King  William  County, 
who  asked  not  to  be  identified. 

He  writes  to  say  that  while  deer 
hunting  last  season  he  stumbled 
upon  a  sight  almost  too  bizarre  to 
believe.  There,  lying  motionless  on  a 
blanket  of  crumpled  twigs  were  two 
massive  8-point  bucks.  They  looked 
to  have  been  dead  for  a  couple  of 
weeks.  A  closer  inspection  revealed 


that  the  cause  of  death  seemed  to 
have  come  from  a  hard  fought  battle 
that  resulted  in  their  antlers  becom- 
ing locked  together. 

Unable  to  separate  themselves, 
the  two  deer  likely  fought  until  ei- 
ther could  no  longer  go  on.  And,  in 
this  case  the  internal  desire  for  dom- 
inance within  a  species  ultimately 
lead  to  the  demise  of  both  animals. 
As  disturbing  as  this  is  to  compre- 
hend, it  does,  however,  reveal  a  pic- 
ture of  the  challenges  that  wildlife 
face  each  day  to  survive  in  a  world 
that  is  forever  changing.    D 


The  lUck  Buck 

by  Timiny  Tuck 

How  does  it  feel  to  be  a  legend  by 
the  age  of  13?  Well,  Timmy  Tuck 
from  Franklin,  Virginia,  writes  to 
share  with  the  readers  of  Virginia 
Wildlife  magazine  the  story  behind 
his  buck  of  a  lifetime. 

"It  was  on  December  30,  2000, 
around  11:00  in  the  morning  when  I 
harvested  my  big  buck.  I  was  hunt- 
ing with  my  dad,  my  uncle,  my 
cousin,  and  other  members  of  the 
Red  Dirt  Hunt  Club  in  Mecklenburg 
County.  We  started  the  hunt  early 
that  morning,  using  dogs  to  help 
move  the  deer.  It  was  very  cold  and 
snowy.  At  about  10:00  a.m.,  our  dogs 
jumped  several  deer  and  we  all  de- 
cided to  reposition  our  stands  to 
keep  up  with  them.  I  found  myself 
sitting  on  one  of  my  favorite  deer 
stands,  the  same  stand  where  my 
older  brother  had  killed  a  nice  eight 
point  buck  several  years  before.  I 
could  hear  our  dogs  coming  to- 
wards my  stand.  As  I  looked  into  the 
woods  I  saw  a  flash  of  brown  and 
white.  Suddenly,  two  large  does 
came  in  sight.  As  I  turned  my  head 
to  watch  the  does,  I  saw  another 
deer  out  of  my  left  eye.  I  slowly 
turned  around.  There,  not  more  than 
10  yards  from  where  I  was  sitting 
was  a  large  deer  running  through 
the  woods.  I  made  sure  it  was  a  buck 
because  killing  a  doe  was  illegal  that 
day.  With  a  clear  line  of  sight,  I  raised 
my  Remington  870  youth  model 
shotgun  and  aimed  my  front  site  di- 
rectly at  the  deer's  front  shoulder.  As 


he  passed  I  squeezed  the  trigger  and 
the  large  155-pound,  13  point  white- 
tailed  deer  fell  to  the  ground.  I  stood 
up,  my  heart  beating  as  loud  as  a 
drum,  and  quickly  picked  up  my 
walky-talky  and  called  my  father, 
who  was  just  down  the  road  from 
where  I  had  been  sitting.  In  disbelief, 
I  told  him  of  what  had  happened. 
He  quickly  came  up  the  road  and 
saw  how  big  the  buck  really  was. 
Members  of  our  hunt  club  began 
showing  up  and  gathering  around 
my  buck  and  me.  I  was  so  proud  to 
hear  them  all  say  that  my  deer  was 
the  biggest  buck  they  had  ever  seen 
in  Mecklenburg,  County.  As  the 
word  spread,  hunters  and  people 
from  all  around  the  county  came  to 
see  my  buck  and  to  take  pictures. 

I  have  been  hunting  with  my  dad 
and  family  members  since  I  was 
nine  years  old  and  after  five  years  of 
hunting  I  finally  harvested  a  deer 
that  I  could  mount,  and  I  am  very 
proud  of  him.  Thank  you  very  much 
for  publishing  the  picture  of  my 
deer.  I  have  been  reading  Virginia 
Wildlife  magazine  for  a  long  time." 


Fishing  Education 
Program  Popular 

by  Anne  Skalski- Windle 

The  Fisheries  Division  is  active  in 
its  pursuit  to  bring  fishing  into  local 
communities  around  the  state.  Each 
year  the  Sportfishing  &  Aquatic  Re- 
source Education  Program  (SAREP) 
assists  numerous  organizations  to 
jumpstart  their  own  unique  fishing 
education  programs. 

The  programs  developed 
through  the  partnerships  of  the 
SAREP  accommodate  around  eight 
thousand  students  each  year.  The 
varied  places  these  programs  show 
up,  the  types  of  programs  being  de- 
veloped, and  the  audiences  being 
addressed,  is  testimony  to  the  fact 
that  fishing  is  being  seen  as  "a  good 
thing."  Multi-day  fishing  camps, 
year-round  fishing  clubs,  part-day 
climes,  and  short  and  long  courses 
are  cropping  up  everywhere.  You'll 
find  fishing  education  as  a  topic  of 
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growing  popularity  in  scouts,  4-H, 
elementary-college  physical  educa- 
tion curricula,  at-risk  programs, 
parks  and  recreation  agencies,  cor- 
rectional facilities,  therapeutic  or- 
ganizations, church  camps,  after 
school  programs,  science  classes, 
home  owners  associations,  military 
recreation  programs,  and  more. 

SAREP  is  well  equipped  to  help 
organizations  "get  fishing."  The 
program  offers  individual  planning 
assistance,  loaner  rods  and  reels, 
teaching  materials,  student  materi- 
als, and  training  workshops.  The 
Basic  Angling  Education  Series 
(BAES),  an  activity-based  curricu- 
lum on  basic  fishing,  anchors  the 
program.  The  curriculum  offers  an 
ample  selection  of  activities  under 
the  headings  of  responsible  angling, 
aqua-knowledge,  and  fishing  skills. 
This  user-friendly  tool  provides  the 
flexibility  for  organizations  to  or- 
ganize and  teach  programs  that  are 
suited  to  the  specific  needs,  inter- 
ests, educational  objectives,  and 
timetables  of  their  audiences.  SOL 
correlations  help  teachers  integrate 
the  materials  across  the  curriculum. 

If  you  are  in  a  position  to  teach 
others  in  your  community  how  to 
make  fishin'  their  mission  then 
SAREP  is  available  to  help  you  fuel 
the  fire.  For  more  information  on  the 
program  see  www.dgif.state.va.us. 
Or  phone  Anne  Skalski-Windle  at 
804-367-6778  or  Gib  Brogan  at  804- 
367-0141.    D 

Write ®n  Target 

Public  Hunting  Lands. . . 
Military  Bases  and  Reserves 

by  Lee  Watts 

Continuing  our  coverage  of  pub- 
lic lands  open  to  hunting,  this  month 
we  focus  on  military  areas.  Virginia 
has  four  areas  open  to  public  hunt- 
ing: Fort  A.  P.  Hill  in  Caroline  Coun- 
ty, Fort  Pickett  near  Blackstone, 
Quantico  Marine  Base  in  Prince 
William  County  and  Fort  Belvoir  in 
Fairfax  County.  The  areas  open  to 
hunting  will  vary  daily,  according  to 


military  training  needs,  and  himting 
is  generally  on  a  "first  come,  first 
serve"  basis.  Due  to  the  Department 
of  the  Army  regulations,  all  hunters 
age  12  and  older  must  present  a  cer- 
tificate of  completion  of  a  Hunter 
Education  course.  (For  a  list  of 
courses  or  replacement  of  a  lost  cer- 
tificate, call  our  Outdoor  Education 
Office  at  (804)  367-1147.) 

Fort  A.  P.  Hill,  containing  over 
76,000  acres,  allows  archery,  muzzle- 
loading,  and  shotgun  firearms  for 
various  wildlife  species,  including 
deer,  turkey  squirrel,  dove,  and 
quail.  All  hunters  12  years  of  age  and 
older  must  purchase  a  seasonal 
hunting  permit.  The  annual  cost  for 
persons  between  the  ages  of  16-64  is 
$30.00.  Youth  hunter  permits,  ages 
12-15,  cost  $15.00  per  season.  Per- 
sons 65  and  older  or  holders  of  a 
Lifetime  Disabled  Hunting  license 
can  purchase  a  lifetime  permit  for 
$30.00. 

Disabled  hunters  have  four 
wheelchair-accessible  platform 
stands,  one  hydraulic  lift  stand,  and 
numerous  pop-up  blinds  for  use 
while  hunting.  To  access  these  spe- 
cial areas  or  checkout  the  blinds,  you 
will  need  to  meet  certain  qualifica- 
tions. For  more  information  about 
hunting  (or  fishing)  access  and  spe- 
cial base  regulations  and  season 
dates,  call  the  Base  Check  Station  at 
(804)633-8300. 

From  rolling  hills  to  steep  ravines 
to  secluded  wetlands.  Fort  Pickett 
provides  hunters  with  more  then 
40,000  acres  of  prime  hunting  access. 
Archery  muzzleloading,  and  shot- 
guns are  allowed.  Disabled  hunters 
will  find  ten  wheelchair-accessible, 
platform  stands.  Numerous 
swamps  and  lakes  will  provide  wa- 
terfowl hunting.  VDGIF  staff  plant 
and  maintain  food  plots  and  dove 
fields.  Due  to  high  usage  from  mili- 
tary training,  hunters  have  only  24- 
hour  advanced  notice  concerning 
which  areas  will  be  open  to  hunting. 
The  use  of  dogs  for  hunting  is  pro- 
hibited in  certain  areas. 

The  annual  hunting  permit  for 
Fort  Pickett  is  $20.00  for  persons  16 
and  older.  Permits  are  available 
from  the  Game  Check  Station  and 


Bevell's  True  Value  in  Blackstone. 
The  Fort  Pickett  Game  Check  Sta- 
tion will  be  open  Labor  Day  and  Sat- 
urdays and  Wednesdays  through 
September.  Beginning  October  5th, 
the  check  station  will  operate  Mon- 
day through  Saturday  until  January 
31st.  The  check  station  will  be  closed 
a  half-day  on  Thanksgiving  and  all 
day  on  Christmas  Day.  Contact  the 
check  station  for  check-in /check- 
out procedures  and  other  installa- 
tion regulations  by  calling  (434)  292- 
1380. 

The  Marine  Corps  Base  at  Quan- 
tico provides  access  to  50,000  acres;  a 
minimum  of  15  percent  will  be  avail- 
able to  hunters  each  day.  All  hunters 
must  attend  a  mandatory  lecture. 
Priority  is  given  to  military  person- 
nel, but  civilian  hunters  will  find  ac- 
cess. Disabled  hunters  will  find 
some  wheelchair  access.  Shotgun 
hunting  of  deer  requires  the  use  of 
slugs.  Deer  hunting  with  dogs  is 
prohibited.  To  learn  how  to  gain  ac- 
cess please  call  (703)  784-5523. 

Fort  Belvoir  provides  access  for 
archery-only  hunting.  Hunters  must 
pass  a  qualification  test  to  gain  ac- 
cess. Please  contact  either  the  check 
station  at  (703)  805-2538  or  the 
archery  range  at  (703)  805-3688  for 
further  details  and  handicapped  ac- 
cess. 

Have  a  question?  Need  a  regula- 
tion clarified?  Need  to  know  more 
about  what  the  Department  does? 
Send  your  questions  or  inquiries  to: 

WriteOnTarget 
P  O.  Box  11104 
Richmond,  VA.  23230-1104 

You  can  reach  us  by  calling  (804) 
367-9369  or  via  email  at  WriteOnTar- 
get@dgif.state.va.us.  Your  question 
could  appear  in  a  future  issue  of  Vir- 
ginia Wildlife.    □ 


Invest  in  the  Fului'P 

Lifetime  Hunting  and  Fishing  Licenses 

(804)367-10(10 


Report  Wildlife  Violations 
l-800-2:]7-5712 
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Small  boat  handling  is  a  skill  that 
can  only  be  developed  through 
practice.  Docking  and  getting  un- 
derway is  where  that  skill,  or  lack  of 
it,  shows  up  most. 

A  beginning  boat  handler  starts 
off  trying  to  drive  their  boat  like  a  car 
— ^big  mistake.  The  pivot  points  are 
exactly  the  opposite.  A  car  pivots  on 
the  rear  axle  swinging  the  front  of 
the  vehicle  in  the  new  direction.  A 
vessel  pivots  from  the  bow  and 
swings  the  stem.  Steering  a  car  turns 
the  front  of  the  vehicle  in  the  direc- 
tion you  have  turned  the  wheel. 
Steering  a  boat  turns  the  rear  of  the 
vessel  in  the  opposite  direction.  If 
you  are  sitting  against  a  dock  and 
turn  the  wheel  or  tiller  of  your  vessel 
away  from  the  dock  to  pull  out,  you 
will  always  strike  the  dock  with  the 
stem 

Taking  the  pivot  point  into  con- 
sideration, the  best  way  to  move 
away  from  a  dock  is  to  turn  the 
wheel  away  from  the  dock  and  back 
out.  This  will  pull  your  vessel  imme- 
diately from  the  dock  without  strik- 
ing it.  This  is  an  especially  good 
technique  if  the  wind  is  blowing  you 
against  the  dock  to  begin  with. 

The  only  time  this  will  not  work  is 
when  there  is  a  vessel  tied-up  imme- 
diately behind  you.  To  keep  from 
striking  that  vessel,  leave  your  bow- 
line attached  to  the  dock  so  that 
backing  down  will  only  pull  your 
stern  away  and  not  allow  you  to 
back  into  the  vessel  behind  you. 
Once  you  are  perpendicular  to  the 
dock,  you  can  release  your  bowline 
and  continue  to  back  away  until  you 
are  in  the  clear. 

Another  good  technique  here  is 


by  Jim  Crosby,  Region  4  Boater  Education  Coordinator 


Small  Boat  Handling 


to  single-up  your  bowline — that 
means  release  the  hitch  and  only 
take  one  turn  around  the  cleat /post 
so  that  when  you  are  out  and  clear, 
you  only  have  to  release  one  end  of 
the  line  and  pull  the  rest  onboard.  A 
word  of  caution — when  you  are 
holding  a  line  that  is  about  to  take  a 
strain,  you  should  take  a  turn 
around  a  deck  cleat  or  Sampson  post 
so  you  will  not  suffer  a  rope  bum. 
One  good  rope  bum  is  enough  for  a 
lifetime,  and  never  ever  put  a  body 
part  between  your  gunwale  and  the 
dock. 

Everything  is  easy  when  the 
wind  is  blowing  you  away  from  the 
dock.  All  you  have  to  do  is  release 
your  dock  lines  and  push  away  let- 
ting the  wind  carry  you  out  to  where 
you  can  engage  the  gears  and  move 
off.  However,  when  the  wind  is 


blowing  you  away  from  the  dock, 
coming  back  to  the  dock  requires  an- 
other technique.  The  best  thing  to  do 
is  to  place  your  bow  just  a  little  less 
than  perpendicular  to  the  dock  and 
secure  the  bowline.  When  the  bow  is 
secure,  turn  your  wheel  toward  the 
dock  and  put  your  gears  in  reverse. 
On  a  slow  throttle,  the  vessel  will 
ease  up  close  so  you  can  secure  your 
stem  line. 

A  slow  and  steady  approach  to 
boat  handling  is  much  less  embar- 
rassing than  dock  dinging  and  bow 
bashing.  I  always  consider  the  skip- 
per very  lucky  who  powers  into  a 
slip,  and  with  a  fast  reverse  throttle, 
squats  the  vessel  to  a  stop  dead  cen- 
ter— not  clever  but  lucky  because  if 
the  engine  should  die,  or  his  timing 
is  off,  he  will  lose  a  good  boat  and 
owe  the  marina  a  big  debt  to  boot.  D 
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by  Joan  Cone 


Small  Ducks  -  Beautiful  and  Tasty 


Wood  duck  and  teal  are  beauti- 
ful on  the  wing  and  at  your 
table.  Because  these  ducks  are  small, 
it  makes  more  sense  to  breast  them 
out.  You  will  need  at  least  one  small 
duck  or  half  a  large  one  per  person. 
The  following  recipe  is  unique  and 
filling. 

Menu 

Duck  Breasts  In  Pastry 

Gingered  Carrots 

Lettuce  With  Hot  Bacon  Dressing 

Yam  Pecan  Pie 

Duck  Breasts  in  Pastry 

8  boneless,  skinless  breasts  from 
4  small  wild  ducks  or  4  breasts 
from  2  large  wild  ducks 

3  tablespoons  butter  or  margarine, 
divided 

Vs  cup  chopped  mushrooms 
2  tablespoons  sliced  green  onion 

4  ounces  liverwurst 

1  tablespoon  snipped  fresh  parsley 
1  sheet  frozen  puff  pastry,  defrosted 

(half  of  17  V4-ounce  package.) 
1  egg  beaten  with  1  tablespoon 

water 

Preheat  oven  to  375°  F.  In  a  10- 
inch  nonstick  skillet,  melt  1  table- 
spoon butter  and  add  mushrooms 
and  onions.  Cook  for  2  to  3  minutes 
or  until  onions  are  tender.  In  a  small 
mixing  bowl,  combine  mushroom 
mixture,  liverwurst,  and  parsley.  Set 
aside.  In  same  skillet,  melt  remain- 
ing 2  tablespoons  butter  and  add 
breasts.  Cook  for  8  to  10  minutes  or 
until  meat  is  browned  on  both  sides. 
Remove  from  heat,  cover,  and  keep 
warm. 

Roll  pastry  sheet  to  14-inch 
square  on  lightly  floured  surface. 
Cut  sheet  into  four  7-inch  squares. 
Place  2  small  breasts  or  1  large  breast 
on  each  square.  Spread  liverwurst 


mixture  evenly  over  top  of  breasts. 
Brush  edges  of  pastry  with  egg  mix- 
ture. Bring  two  sides  of  pastry  to- 
gether over  each  breast.  Pinch  edges 
and  ends  to  seal.  Place  on  ungreased 
baking  sheet.  Bake  for  20  to  25  min- 
utes or  until  golden  brown.  Makes  4 
servings. 

Gingered  Carrots 

(For  microwave) 

1  pound  carrots,  cut  into  Vz-inch 

slices 
1  tablespoon  water 
1  tablespoon  lime  juice 
1  tablespoon  butter  or  margarine 
1  tablespoon  honey 
Va  teaspoon  ground  ginger 

In  a  lV2-quart  microwave-safe 
bowl,  combine  carrots  and  water. 
Cover  and  cook  on  HIGH  for  7  to  8 
minutes  or  until  crisp-tender,  stir- 
ring once.  Let  stand  for  5  minutes. 
Meanwhile,  in  a  small  bowl,  com- 
bine lime  juice,  butter,  honey,  and 
ginger.  Cover  and  microwave  on 
HIGH  for  1  minute.  Drain  carrots 
and  stir  in  the  lime  mixture.  Cover 
and  cook  on  HIGH  for  1  minute. 
Makes  4  servings. 

Lettuce  With  Hot  Bacon  Dressing 

4  strips  bacon,  diced 
4  cups  leaf  lettuce 

1  large  tomato,  diced 

Vi  cup  green  onion  slices,  optional 

Salt  to  taste 

Vi  teaspoon  oregano 

Freshly  ground  pepper  to  taste 

2  tablespoons  vinegar 

Fry  bacon  till  crisp;  drain,  reserv- 
ing 1  tablespoon  fat.  Meanwhile  tear 
lettuce  into  bowl  and  add  tomato 
and  onion.  Sprinkle  greens  with  sea- 
sonings. Combine  vinegar  and  1  ta- 
blespoon bacon  fat  and  bring  to  boil. 
Pour  over  salad,  tossing  lightly  to 


mix.  Crumble  bacon  over  top  of 
salad.  Serve  immediately.  Makes  4 
to  5  servings. 

Yam  Pecan  Pie 

1  can  (16  ounces)  mashed  yams 

Vz  cup  brown  sugar 

Vi  cup  granulated  sugar 

Va  cup  cornstarch 

1  egg  yolk 

Vi  cup  butter  or  margarine,  softened 

1  tablespoon  grated  orange  rind 

Vi  teaspoon  salt 

Vi  teaspoon  ground  cinnamon 

Vi  teaspoon  ground  nutmeg 

Vi  cup  chopped  pecans 

1  (9-inch)  unbaked  pie  shell 

Preheat  oven  to  350°F.  Blend 
yams,  sugars,  cornstarch,  egg,  mar- 
garine, orange  rind,  salt,  and  spices 
in  blender  unhl  smooth.  Pour  into 
pie  shell.  Sprinkle  with  pecans  and 
bake  for  50  minutes.  Top  with  ice 
cream  or  whipped  topping,  if  de- 
sired. Makes  6  to  8  servings.    CH 
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by  Marlene  A.  Condon 


Bird  Feeding 


s  probably  everyone  knows,  it  is 
fairly  easy  to  attract  many 
species  of  songbirds  by  putting  out 
birdseed.  However,  what  many 
folks  do  not  seem  to  realize  is  that 
how  you  put  out  birdseed  makes  a 
big  difference  in  how  many  kinds  of 
birds  you  can  attract.  Far  too  often,  I 
see  in  people's  yards  tube-type  bird- 
feeders  filled  with  mixed  seeds  and 
very  few  birds  around.  This  is  sad 
because  not  only  are  the  birds  being 
deprived  of  a  handout,  but  the  peo- 
ple who  obviously  want  to  see  birds 
are  being  deprived  of  this  pleasure. 

It  is  simple  to  feed  birds:  (1)  Put 
only  sunflower  seeds  in  tube-type 
feeders,  upon  which  birds  perch, 
and  (2)  put  mixed  seed  either  on  the 
ground  or  on  a  tray-type  feeder. 


upon  which  birds  can  walk.  Birds 
that  prefer  to  perch  (chickadees, 
finches)  tend  to  eat  sunflower  seeds 
and  none  of  the  other  kinds  of  seed 
found  in  mixes.  Birds  that  prefer  to 
walk  (mourning  doves,  sparrows) 
tend  to  eat  white  millet  and  cracked 
com,  as  well  as  sunflower  seeds. 

If  you  want  to  offer  some  variety, 
niger  is  a  more  expensive  seed  that  is 
very  enticing  to  American  gold- 
finches, mourning  doves,  and  pine 
siskins.  You  can  buy  special  feeders 
for  dispensing  the  tiny  niger  seeds, 
but  I  have  found  that  any  tube  feed- 
er will  work. 

The  best  way  to  hang  a  feeder  is  to 
place  it  on  a  pole  that  is  at  least  8  feet 
away  from  buildings  or  shrubs  to 
keep  squirrels  from  jumping  direct- 


ly onto  the  feeder.  The  pole  should 
have  a  baffle  to  block  squirrels  or 
other  mammals  if  they  climb  the 
pole.  Most  commercial  baffles  are 
round  or  umbrella-shaped  pieces  of 
plastic. 

Many  hardware  and  department 
stores,  farm  supply  and  garden  cen- 
ters, specialty  nature  stores,  and  cat- 
alogs sell  birdfeeding  supplies.  Two 
catalogs  that  specialize  in  feeding 
birds  are  Audubon  Workshop  (1-812- 
537-3583)  and  Duncraft  (1-800-593- 
5656). 

It  may  take  a  little  while  for  birds 
to  discover  your  feeding  area,  but  as 
soon  as  one  does,  a  crowd  will  fol- 
low. Keep  the  feeder(s)  filled  with 
fresh  seeds  for  continuing  entertain- 
ment and  delight!    D 


Shelled  sunflower  pieces  helped  to 
save  this  hermit  thrush  one  yery 
cold  and  icy  winter 


Ice  storms  can  make  it  difficult  to 
find  natural  foods,  making  your 
feeder  a  lifesaver 


Bird  feeders  often  have  other  unex- 
pected guests  like  squirrels  and 
even  black  bears. 
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story  and  illustration 
by  Spike  Knuth 


As  recent  as  the  late  60s,  this  bird 
had  a  bounty  of  50  cents  a  piece 
on  its  head  in  Virginia.  Hawks  were 
considered  destructive,  especially 
because  they  killed  what  were  con- 
sidered game  species.  This  small 
hawk  is  an  accipiter,  related  to  its 
larger  cousins  the  Cooper's  hawk 
and  the  northern  goshawk — togeth- 
er once  known  as  the  terrible  three, 
because  of  their  hunting  prowess. 
All  three  are  primarily  bird  hunters, 
although  they  will  also  prey  on 
small  mammals  and  large  insects 
too. 

The  sharp-shinned  female  is  the 
size  of  a  pigeon,  about  12-14  inches, 
but  can  be  as  long  as  17  inches,  while 
the  males  are  10-12  inches,  often 
just  slightly  larger  than  a 
robin.  A  large,  female 
sharp-shinned  may 
be  as  large  as  a 
small  male 
Cooper's 
hawk. 


Sharp-shinned  Hawk 

Striatiis  velox 


so  size  alone  cannot  be  relied  upon 
for  identification. 

The  adults  have  bluish-gray  up- 
perparts,  fading  blackish  on  the 
head  with  creamy  underparts  with 
soft  rufous  barring.  Immatvire  birds, 
or  young-of-the-year,  are  brownish 
above  with  heavy  streaking  on  its 
underparts.  Some  of  its  other  names 
are  bullet  hawk,  little  blue  darter, 
and  "sharpie."  Its  scientific  name, 
Striatus  ivlox,  means  "striped"  and 
"swift." 

These  hawks  have  the  typical  ac- 
cipiter traits — short,  rounded  wings 
and  long  tails— which  give  them 
tremendous  maneu- 
verability when 
chasing    prey 
through     and 
under     dense 
trees  and  shrubs. 
They   fly  with 
short. 
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strong,  rapid  wing  beats  interrupted 
by  short  glides.  Like  other  hawks, 
they  have  highly  developed  eye- 
sight. They  have  higher  concentra- 
tions of  visual  cells  and  nerve  fibers, 
and  4—8  times  the  resolving  power 
of  the  human  eye,  giving  them  great 
accuracy  in  distance  perception. 

Their  relatively  long  and  slender 
toes  have  rough  and  bumpy  under- 
sides for  grasping.  Its  feet  and  talons 
do  the  catching,  while  its  hooked 
beak  is  for  the  killing.  They  avoid 
eating  feathers  or  fur,  which  are  in- 
digestible for  them,  and  they  are 
very  meticulous  at  plucking  or  skin- 
ning their  prey.  While  they  prefer 
hunting  the  woodlands  and  wood- 
land margiris,  it  is  not  unusual  for 
them  to  hunt  scattered,  wooded, 
and  brushy  areas  of  suburbia.  In 
winter,  these  small  hawks  are  drawn 
to  the  coastal  stands  of  bayberry  and 
wax  myrtle,  taking  advantage  of  the 
yellow-aimped  warblers  that  win- 
ter there,  too. 

Sharp-shinned  hawks  nest  main- 
ly in  woodlands,  almost  always  in 
conifers  such  as  pine,  cypress,  or 
cedar  on  the  coasts,  or  hemlock, 
spruce,  or  balsam  in  the  mountains. 
The  nest  is  a  large,  flat  affair  of  twigs, 
leaves,  and  bark  usually  about  20-50 
feet  up.  They  lay  four  or  five  eggs, 
and  incubation  takes  21-24  days. 
Oiice  hatched,  the  young  remain  in 
and  around  the  nest  for  about  four 
weeks.  Sharpshins  breed  mainly  m 
Canada,  and  have  become  more 
scarce  m  their  traditional  breeding 
areas  of  the  United  States.  In  fall, 
they  migrate  during  daylight  hours 
as  they  follow  north-south  moun- 
tain ridges,  riding  updrafts,  or  along 
coastlines  where  they  ride  winds 
and  ocean  thermals  southward .    [H 
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This  Holiday  Season 
share  the  experience  of 


Virgiiiia  WIcDife 


Give  the  gift  of 
Virginia  Wildlife  to 
1 0  of  your  friends  and 
save  $40.  As  a  special  holiday 
promotion,  we  are  offering  the 
opportunity  for  you  to  give  a  full 
year  of  Virginia  Wildlife  to  1 0  or 
more  friends  for  only  $6.00 
apiecel  That's  a  40%  savings  off 
the  regular  subscription  pricel 
Simply  include  the  full  name  and 
address  of  each  person  to  whom 
you  would  like  to  send  a  sub- 
scription. 


This  special  holiday  offer 
expires  January  3 1 ,  2002. 

But,  remember  even  one  sub- 
scription to  Virginia  Wildlife  is  still 
a  great  gift  idea  that  gives  all  year 
long,  at  just  $  1 0.00  per  year  All 
orders  must  be  prepaid.  Make 
your  check  payable  to  Treasurer  of 
Virginia.  Mail  to  Virginia  Wildlife, 
P.O.  Box  I  I  I  04,  Richmond,  VA 
23230-1  104.  Please  allow  6-8 
weeks  for  delivery. 
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Virgiiiia  Wildlife  Magazine  subscription  calls  onlv  1  -800-710-9369 

Twelve  issues  for  S  10.00! 

All  other  calls  to  (804)  367-1000 

Visit  our  Web  site  at  wwwdgif.state.va.us 


